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' 'Th'is article describes phonological and semantic' 
characteristics ass6<5iated with "^he surface structure of some 
Japanese sentence intojiation^^ The aim of the 16ng-term- study is t-o 
3hov;the place of intonation in the total system of Japanese grammar. 
This particular part of the study i^s limited to the group of 
Intonations which are characterized by €he "the terminal pitch 
rising." The prosodic features which are possible correlates of 
'certain grammatical functions were isolated and quantified # using a 
spectrograph. , The samples were provi,ded^ by four speakers of standard 
Japanese^ with every informant making five recordings' of each sample 
^item, A total of eight different ^ intonations Vere identified in th4 
terminal Irising group. Direct questions in JapaneseV of which ^her,^ 
are two types, bo^th terminating ^ith a rising intonation^ were used 
to' demo'nstrate the role of this '^type of i.ntc^nation . The conclu-sion 
is. that the question in Japanese is a response^eliciting function, 
specified by a terminal rising' IntcTij^atlon. The .unique logical order 
'between question "and answer is^ attributed to the bafeic function »of ' 
intonation. Intonation ds primarily tied in with the C((^pcurrent 
. statement, and the response which is signilecl by the rising ' ' 
' intonation refers strictly to the affirmation pr negation of that 
statement . (A uthor/TL) - 
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i, TEEMINAL, RISING INTp^NATIONS AND 'QUESTIONS IN JAPANESE ^ > 
An Inquiry Based on Acoustic" Phonetic Data 

1 r : « ■ 1?-" ■ ■ — : * j-^ — '■ ^ — » 

IMT ROD OCTIO N . ^ " . _ . ^\ " 

prasody.- Its pr.esence constitutes an integral part of an , 
i2j*tterance'S ' physical* as well as. grammatical reality. For 
instance, a speaker asks^ "Taoeru? ''("Are you going^to eat?")> ' 
and' a listei3tey responiis, "Taberu, ("Yes, I willi'X The speaker 
first exploits utterance prosody to convey the grammatical 
notation of £U£gtion. The listener in return (iec0des^this 
prosodic cue before he states his response, which is replete 
with its own ^prosody" of statement . Finally, this response is 
P-ntprpreted accordingly by the prilginal speaker. This verbal 
interaction is hardly possible v/ithout prosody. X 

The utterance prosody, which I calL sentence intonation 
here, has escaped* serious analysis in the past, not necessarily 
, becaus^ of its marginal position in the. linguistic system a^' * 
suggested,^y the intonation-free conventional orthography, but 
mainly. because of its inherent complex nature, phonologically 
as well as semantically. True that one needs not, as the .above ^ 
example, might suggest, be an'expert to list a, few intonation- 
related grammatical functions such as question and sta^ementT 
Neither is it nepess^y for on© to be trained in. phonetics to 
note some of the most obvious prosodic characteristics such^as 
the movement of pitth and the placement of stresp. However, 
linguists who ai;^ interested in more objective statement have 
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not been in a betteir position. Their main reason is the* lack 

of' a viable method of Btudyirig intonations, / ^ 

Linguists have been asking such questions as what is - 

sentence intonation and where does it stand in the total system^' ^ / 

of Japanese grammar, -These are the ultimate goals of an in- 

tiDnation study. The fact is that before a linguist can answer 

those questions he ne^eds to know the surface manifestation 

of .sentence intonations,, * 

The primary goal adopted for this study is just that: a' 
♦ * ^ ' * . * ' , ft • 

description of the phonological and Semantic characteristics 

associated with the surface strjucture of*Japanese sentence • " 

' ' ' • : ' - ^ / 

intonations, . * . - 

Sentence intonations are studied here through a systematic 

V 

analysis of phonetic data,^ Tlje assumpl^ioh underlying this strategy - 
is that each, grammatically significant intpnation'possesses a 
distinct phonetic correlate, and a careful study of such ^phonetic 
property^ leads to a better understanding ^of the phonological and 
semantic chkracteristics of intonation, individually as well> as 

'collectively^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ \ 

• * • 

Information concerning phoneti-c correlated is proyided by , 
acoustic analyses of intonation prosody, A detailed account of 
pitch, length, and loudness factors in an intonation ijs obtained 
through the use of an instrument called a spectrograph. This 
instrument converts vocaMzed utterance prosody into a visual 
spectrum called a spectrogram'. In a sp^ctijogram prosodic 
features, which are possible usorrelates of certexin grammatical 
functions., are isolated and quantified, The fundamental frequency 



and. duration features a|c^ measured for comparison While ^^t^e 'intensity 

studied o&^the basis of overall '^corifiguration.^ As for i^e 

statistical accuracy of the m^asured^data, the spectrographi^ 

samples are provided by t6\xp speakers of' standard Japanese, with 

every informant making- fxve. recordings of each saiSj)le it^m. ■ 1 . 
' • ' , ' • ^ 

' This typ'e of- data-based phonological study requires a v/ord • 

of caution. Approached with an awarepiess. of its characteristics 

and limitati6ns, it offers', especially in a study of such complex 

matteaf as sentence ;Lntonatio», information no othet* type of 

investigation oan-proyide. It is impo35tant. to remember, however, 

that the analysis of surface structure doep not constitute"^ 

automatic discovery pi'ocedure of any hidden grammatical system; 

'e.g., tha% of sentence intonation. It is quitp likely that theire . 

is no i^uch entity, as a sentence intonation in t)ie, deep structure^ * 

At best, it is safe to assume that the manifestation modes in 

terms of sentence intonation and underlying grammatical categories 

are related to each other in- a complex way. The data s^tudy 

per se is not intended to explain such a relationship, but it' 

does provide crucial information, vrLthout v/hich one cannot, even 

begin to understand the status of sentence intonatioA in the 

total system of Japanese grammar. . I ^ * 

Only a portion of the Insult of my study is reported here.. 

It is limited to the group of intonations which are characterized 

"t^he. terminal pitch rising . Other types of intonations ^ 

? 

such as terminal non*-rising and non- terminal intonation groups 

are cove^^ed in ' Hojo (1975) f Now. v/e deal v/ith what sort 

of semantic information the terminal rising intonations co^nvey 

and exactly how this information is prpsodically encoded. 
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The .underlying assiomptfojis and the analytical procedures 
which I havfe . employed for this study, are 'followed by th'i'". 
descriptj^on of thg^indings; i.p., the^ phonological a^d semantid 



- ' characteristics'' of the individual intonations* Lastly* I will 

■ ■•'"""•i "» ■ • - •. — — — - ^- •- --- •- ^ - - -T. , ,. 



discuss a few 



itemB (tf. grammatical ijiterest,, particular Ijr, in- 



relation to question -in Japanese grammar • ^ 

.11 ASSUKPTIOKS AND ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE ^ \ \ • 

in order to give a* methodologit^ .consistency to thse study, 

the multitude of intonations are divided into tv/o tfl/^ee: the ; 

v , * . ^ . ^- ^ ' 

basic and* /the derived. The basic type intonation refers ^to the 
prosody of ^an utterance in citation ' form. The citation form . v 

utterance 'is equipped with, its lexlieJal aajd synt^tic meanings, Tf='- 



but it is free of any intonatioa-related semant^-C coloring,. In 
other words, the absence* of * any such coloring. is the main function^ 
Of the* basic type intonatiorf> Phonetically speaking the . basic \ 
Viype intonation faithfully reflects th^e /inherent • Cor adjusted, 
. .if the utterance is multi-worded) accent pattern .of the, 
constituent word(s) of •the utterance. The second type of* 
•intonation, that of a iion-citation form utterance,' is conside]?ed 
* as derived from the b^^ic type. The;Jr are construed as-flerived 
because their grammatical "functions. are manifested by the 
modification of prosodic features in the basic type intonation.^ 
The intonation-relat^ grammatical function of a non-citation 
formVutterance is viev/ed as responsible for the phonetic 
difference betv/een the -basic and the derived intonations. 

T k - ' 
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^ Given a word, "kaeru'* (''to go home'') / fe citation form utterance ^ 
"Kaeru,." ("You ajre going homej") j ' and a question titterance VKaeru?"' 
("A re- you .going^^ hom^?^^:^ t»h:e--aeeenrfer-<rf— tb^ 



i^lre^ basic lirtoiigtt "Ka^ru.^". Its ^ | 

intonation "being 'pf the b^ic typ*e, besides its lexical aiid syntactic 

meanings, it is devoid of any 'intonation-rdlated coloring. On the 

other 'hand,,, the uttej^ance ''Kaeru?" is a question,, and this question 

i^functi&n is attributed to its derived intpnatiori. This grammatical 

difference between the two utterances i6 reflected 'by the prosodic 

difference between them, ' , 

In a natural' discourse, more often than' not a typical 

utter^ce consists of more than ona word, Howeveaf, the feame 

difference between the basic and the deBiv-ed intonations applies- 

regardless of the xiumber of v/ords ±jx an utterance. 

Intonation samples in this study are all taken • from?? one-v/ord 

utterances of thQ same ^ segmental construction'. This 'arj^angement \ 

is adopted to keep, the analysis v/ithin iiianageable range, Or^e of^ 

tlie advantage:^ \s to minimize the interference of nchi-intonation 

Qleraent's v/hile maximizing the usefulness of gathered data, 

• • • 

The ^basic intonation, despite the singularity of its grammatical 
meaning, possesses clearly dif ferment jphysical manifestations depending 
upon the accent pattern of the underlying word,^ This necessitates 
a'^^need for an un4^6tanding of the Japanese word accent system 
so that accent proso?^ v/ill not interfere with the study of 
intonation prosody, A preliminary study showed that t];ie terminal 
accent level affepted intonation prosody differently. Therefore, 

all Japanese v/ord accents are classified into two t;^pes: the 
. ' ' - ' - 5 - 
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terminally high-pitched type (consequently, ±he terminally ^hi^fel^- 

p itRhed hflRlo intonation) , and terminally low-'pitcheA tyji_e Cthe 

teVmi-nally low-pitched! Ijasic intonatd^n lifcaiffififiX* - Jbi j^ 

"•Yonsen-en,"' ("It's it, 000 yen,") repr^sents^tlle first type and 
^ utterance "Hi^uu-doru,. .("lt,s't,«„ty- aolXars.") . represents 
the second type; in this study. These two uti^ances served as the 
^ input since not all the prosodic dif fereijices are intonationally 
motivated. ^ , ' • • • V . 

* ^ . i * y 

III FINDI>IGS . ^; > j 

Basic Type Intonation . The basic type intonation registered ^ 

the following phonetic characteristips.. Th& pitch level peaked 

at the second syllable, (n o^yonsen-en, and ju 'of "hijuu-rdoru) 

and the" terminal pitch level was either jiigh or low depending 

—1 — ' 

' on the pitch pattern of the underlying word" (high -for yonsen-enj 

and low for nijuu-doru) . (Fig. li .The Length and„lpudnass of 

' / ■ ■ 

individual syllables were maintained approximately e^iren throoighout- 

• ^ 

the utterances, regardless of the flu'btuation in pitgh. (Fig. 1 

and Table 1) . As expl'aine(jl earlier in the assumption, tWp^ 

prosodic features of the basic intonation are to^be mdaified . 

■ ' ^ . ' 

<^ in order to produce varinoufe derived intonations. .,. 
<^ . , . 

Der ived Type Intdnations. .The exanjination of. various derived 

intonations first revealed that basic, intonation was modified' 

in two portions; non-terminally from the onset- to the ^jeiyiltilnate . 

syllable (the underlined portions of yonsen -en and niviuu -doru J 

•and terminally in the last syllable. _ In other words, ^he'sentence . 

intonation of an' utterance consists of two. 'functionally independent 

non-term^-nal and terminal intonations. \ ; — ' 

^ - - * ^ " . 8 



The rising intonations, ^v/hicrh I {am corfcerned about in this 
report, belong to the "terminal intonation grojip, 'They are realized 
as variations oT the terminal syllable prdsqdy. Various types . . 



of^analyses were attempted in order to identify any systematic'"^ 

pattern of modification and possible phonetic correlates. The 

-study of their fundamental frequency values failed to turn up \ 

any systematic pat1;ern. Next, the fundamejital frequency values/ 
# . . . . 

were transferred., to the relative' pitch scale. The fundamental 

^ ■ ■ . . r 

frequency of each terminal intonation was. first measured at ^ every 

\ . ■ " ' * ' ' 

two centi-second interval and the readings were charted on a 

s emir lo gar y thmi c -grapj) paper ( the ^horizontal regular scale is for \ 

time and the vej^tical logarythmie scalers for pitch), in order 

to examine J:he change of relative pitch^ in tim^. *The change v/as » 

quantified in semitome./ (Fig. 2), It turned out that* each \ " 

speaker demons'trated ' four distinct types --of terminal .pitcH i*ise, 

which are referred to h^re as the sl^arpest, the sharp, the mild, 

and the mildest rise.- The exact degree of risej[the correlated 

measiireraent, of pitch, change in semitone per centi-second) differed 

considerably from one Informant to another, and even 1jhe same 1,. 

informant ifsed different degrees of rise for the' same 'functiqn 

depending on the terminal pitch level of the underlying v/ord. 

The exact reason for these fluctuations was not found in the 

available data nor, analyses thereof » Nevertheless, they consistently 

maintained the four-way contrast in terms of ^the degree -of pitch 

^rise. (^Table 2) . ; / • * 



V Tollov/ing ^he examination of the fundamental frequency feature 
t^e* duration was analyzed. A two-way contrast of short andJLong • ' 
Bmfi^eeU ^ vfurther study reve aled that this>contrast was due to 
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the timing o£ the terminal pitch rise^ Soi^etimesi the xlse started 
\ immediately after the last syllable began, and at other times • \ 
there- v/as a definite delay in rise as long as the length of the 
' last syllable of the basiQ intonation.' (Fig* 3 and Table 3). ' 

This timing feature v/as, observed vri-th each one of the four types \ 
of pitch rise. • \ . ' ^ ■ 

* The intensity feature parti?ipate(t_^onsistently in the - 
manifestation of the terminal intonations. However, it did not ' • 
involve any ^o}:itrastive pattern. 

^ The recurring phonetic.. pa^tterns were potentially correlates 
of ^ome sort of eramroatilcal function. The four- types -of pitch 
rise v/er^ associated with their 'distinc\ 'grammatical mfeani'ngs. 
The sharpest pitch rise v/as correlated with double \ , 

chepkihg. It was used when the speaker already had the information * 
but wanted a confirmation of .its accuracy from tlie listener; in 

9 * 

other words, it v/as used for' the purpose of double checking. This ' 
.was c^led here a confirmatory -question. The sharp rise was used 
' ^ when the Speaker llad no idea v;hat the ansv/er would be; he did » , 

not have the definite information and sought it froun the listener 
in terms of hai (affirmative) or lie ^ (negative) • ^ This sharp -rise • 
•v/as given the name of information -^ seekins^ ^^uestion. 1?he speaker*^ 
used the mild pitch rise, not to obtain a cjCnfirmation or to *• 
a^ek a h^-^^e response but to influence the listener to respond** 
further^ coiycerning the infpraaticin in the question utterance. . \ 

o . ^ 10 
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,The SDeaker possessed the. information, as imj)arted earlier oy the 
listener, buf^^found it difficult to accepts Therefore, he repeated 

'X'X • ^ ■ »• ' • _^__Z_L_*_ > ______ 



the infbrmatid&v^vith this mild rising pitchy expw^titig tlie 3:is tenor 

1^^:: ^-^v^., _ . ^ ■ ^ 1,,-^^— 

to ^perceive hi^-^^^ So^ it was^ called, a doubting question^ 

" . . - . ^ 

The mildest pitc&t^riise was used whefa the speaker was soliloquiziDg-, 

.ii'' ' • ■ 

while .conscious o|^' the presence of a listener. Strictly speaking, 

it is not a qu^ti6|i:^ because it* does not expect a verbal, response 

■i '■■'■I ' ' . > . 

, .from the listener* ^^P|ie name musing qu^estion v/as , given to it. 

' V/hile all these f^ur types of pitch rises elicited recponses 

from a listener about 'tl^e information contained in 'the question, 

* • % • . ' ' . . ' ' 

• it was noteS that the tailing of the rise, normal or delayed, , 

directed the attention pf the speaker and the listener to the 

different aspects of the information. The quick rise's focus was* 

• the content; of the inform^^on, . something like "Did you mean if, 000 ' 
ye&?" against the. d^laye.d 3?iB©''s focus whicl) waS' on the information 
in the v/ay it was stated, by xsr eating the effect like "Did you 
say A»000 yen7" The quick risi0 was referred to as content-oriented 

. and the delayed rise v/as call^fd. a statement-^oriented question. 

■ " - • - * 

IV DISCUSSION MD CONCLUSION ' •• 

In the terminal rising group © total of eight different ' . 
intonations v/epe identified. All 0f them shared such^ phonological 
features as the terminal location Of pccurrence, the phonetic 
feature of pitch rising, and the uniform adhisrance to the^ noi^iiial 
^'^/and delayed rise. ' Semantically -speakijijg, their terraina;L location 

• suggested listener-orientation, the risking pitch .contour meant 
that a response was sought f;rQm - 
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'oibserved normal and delayeti rise indicated that they all belong • 

* * I • 

to the samfe-. functional group. 'Differences among the eight , 

variations are more in degree" than in kind; Further difecussion 

- • 

concerning the generiai chariicteristicB and domain of intonationVi 
>'x^lieeda tp incorporate information^ about non-rising terminal and 
nonTterminal intonations, v/hich are not included ixx this report^ 
iSiibsequent discussions, therejfbre, are limited to the terminal, 
• rising intonations -knd the grammatical Category of question . 

There are two. major types of direct questions in, Japanese, • • 
One is hai-iie type (inc-luding either-or type), and another 4s • 
an interrogative type (IVH.type in short) question^ Howevar, the 
exact gramma.tical nature of Japanese question needs further • 
scrutiny.' ' - 

„A cu-rsory cheglc of question utter aliee^ indicates that,\ - 
whether it is^ ^ai - iia type or ar 'WH type, it must be terminated ^ 
with a. rising intonation. Contrary to the -tfacit understanding 
- sheared by linguists such as Jorden (19^2^^^^^. 9-10) and Alfonzo 

/ (1966, p, 155 that' a sentence pspt;i£<fie ka can chajige a statement 

f ^ ' ' ' ' - 

to a question, ka is neither obligatory for 9. question utterance, 

nor does it alw^s 'imply 'a, questioh. Ka, when ^t^s n'bt acc|mpanied 
by a rising pitch, adds meaning some things like see" to the 
statement. , This inherentr property of ka and its superimposed " 
I intonation ^arp t^vp distinct matters^' The mi|iimum requirement { 
for a question utterance is ^. rising intonation in the terminal • 
syllable and t):iat alone signals a reaponse-elicitation in Japanese. 

A -WH question is no different. It doeB not occur, v/i thou t a 
terminal rising ^intonation. (U^tterancep .such as "Dooshite?" ("V/hy?) 

- 10 - ' ' ' • ' / 



and '*Doko?"^ (*^*Vhere?"K occur $5metime^ vathout a terminal rising- 
±nto«iatiori* .^hey are! semanti^ally, and therefore .derivati6nal^^7 

^diptferent .xi^m ^the olies */ith a terminal pltfch rise.^. Th^y may be. 

"treated syjitacticalA;^' as variations of emi)ed^d question, and > 
lntonation-Yn.se • as .vaj'iations' of^ terminal non-rising intonations):^ 

'As,: in the case of ha i-iie (Question utterances, the terminal pitch 
ris"^ ^of* a WH ' question, sign^s a qpesponfee ei.icitation. The 

-presence of an interrog^s^^ye word simply ispecifies the type of 

•k*esp6nse expectedf". ; \^ ' ' * 

v * All 'thia supports /the ide&. that a^ir^ct question in Japanese 
is phonetically manifested a^ ^ terminal ris;Lng intqnation, and 
semantic ally it is a function of response-elicitation. Whether 
the elieit^Bd^ ri^ponse is a hai-iie type- or a WH tjype depends 
upon the presfence of an interrogatiire v/ord in the question/ 

Another linguistically interesting phenomenon ^l^out Japanese 

question is the logic which relates a question with an answer* 

* «" . • 

Response such as "Hai (affirmative)^ ikimasu ('ll am going") 

and '^i§;^ negative)., ikimasen am not going"^,«;> presents n© 

|)roblem. However^ ones like "Hai (affirmative), ikimasen 

(''I am not going")," "lie (negative), ikimasu ("1 am going") . 

,are not at all unusual in Japanese. Jorden (1962, p. 10) and 

Alfonzo (1966, p. if?) . say that this phenomenon is limited to ^ 

the negative question, while K\mo (1973, PP- 27^^.-^75) argues 

that without considering the presupp^^sition of the speslcer it 

is not predictable. In any case when it happens, it is generally 

agreed that hai ( af f ijggiative) is equated v/ith English no, and iie 

» 

' - 11 - 



(negative) iffarth yes (Jord^. 196a. p. 10, Martin, 1962, pp. 364-365 

Kuno, 1973, T'p, 273), or witli that is right an<i that 'is wrong ^ ' 

respectively (Alfonzo, 'i966, p, k?) >^ The point is -simply that ' 

•'♦Yes, I am not going," and "*No,'* ]C. am going," are not 'acceptable 

, . y , . ' ' , ' . * : 

in^ English.' Then V/hy d{?^s this irregular logic operate in ' 

* ' ■■ ■ ■ ' . 

Japanese? Is it. truly limit^ed tp the negative qj^estions alpne? 

The terminal rise signals a response elicitation' ( a qu-estidn) . 

Not only^, that^ it sets up the information about which the response 

is sought, \ A study of response indicates what this information 

is all about^ It is the specific statement presented. in th^ 

question utterance, if it ds cor3;:ect, whether it is affirmatively 

stated or negatively worded, the response is hai ( a.f firmative) 

and' if incorrect>---iieMneg^ative) , followed by the logically correct 

st^femeht whiph can be leither affirmative or negative. J 

• A totally different type of logic operates in English. 'In*^ 

English, i/hether the liij^guistic ^reality bf the question statement 

is affirmative or negative, .the response state^ only the logical 

reality ^of the situation. The English model may Jje termed as 

t 

a lop:ical question becauiSe -the logical reality superc^cies linguisjtic 
reality,' sWhile the Jap'anese counterpart can be called a grammatical . 
questiofi because the response recognizes the linguistic reality 
Qf the question statement as well as theological reality of tlje 
situation invo^y^d. 

The Japanese logic of question and affsweir is just as systematic 
as that of English. It operates on a different principle* The 
study SO far suggests ^at this princiTai^ ot Japanese logic is 



provided by tlif prising intonation. It elicits a response concerning 
the' statement ^iji' question, .as if to say "You are going (a statement), 
right of v/rong (response elicitatj^on)?" or *"You are not going (a 
/statement), right or wi^ng < response elicitation)?" This intonation- 
based logic is Operative all the time, as the rising intonation is, 
whether the question is negative, or not. In fact, so far as 
Japanese question (response-elicitation) is conc^ned, whether 
the question statement is in the affirmative or negative mode is 
an irrelevant matter, — » 

" To recapitulate^, Japanese question is a response elicitating 
function,' specified by a termiEL^ rising intonation. The unique ^ 
<^ logical order betv/een question and anawer is attribted to the - 
basic function of intonation. Intonation is primarily tied in 
Ydth the ooneurrent statement and the re&ponee v/hich is signaled 
""by the rising intonation refers strictly to^the^ hai X affirmation) 
or iie (negation) of that statement. 




Fig. l,-^AI-a=I.E SPECTROGRAMS OF BASIC INTONATION,- 
• AS SPOKEN BY INFOK^ANT THREE , 

» * 
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Terminally-Low Pitched Basic Intonation 
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Fig. 1. — Continued 
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Sharpest Terminal Pitch Rise 
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Pig. 2* --Sample Spectrogr&ms of Variations jn Terminal 
Pitch Rise, as Spoken by Informant Three 
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Sharp Terminal Pitch Rise 
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' , ^ Fig^, 2. t-^'- Continued 
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Quick Te^rminal Pitch Rise 
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^ig« 3 .--Sample SpectrograrAs of Quick and Delayed 
• / Terminal Pitch Rise, as Spoken by Informant Three 
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Fig. 3. .-- Continued 
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TABLE 1 . '.- 

• AVERAGE SYLLABLE DURATION DATA (in cs) ' 

• TOR BASIC Intonation for four, informants 

















Average Syllable Durat 


A — \ 




Test Utterances 


Pre-Peak 


Pre-Tenninal Ter 


•minal 




* • 
^ "Yonseijf en. " 


12 


14 ' 


'\l2 


d 


__ ♦ . 


15 




11 





j» ^ TABLE 2 

DECREE OF TERI^INAL PITCH RISE 
(in semitonqa' per centiseconcj) 

EACH INFORMANT USED 
FOR YONSEN-EN AND NIJUU-DORU 



Pitch Rise T^e » - Pitch Rise in Semitones per Centise'cond ^ 

I' 

"Yonsen~en ." "Ni.juu-doru. 

^ Inf.l Inf.2 Inf.S Inf.4 Ave. Inf.l Inf.2 Inf.3 Inf.4 Ave. 



Sharpest 


3.0 


1.7 


3.5 


a 


2.4^ 


5.1 . 


2.6 


3.7 


4.0 


3.9 


Sharp 


2.4 


1.2 


2.0 




1.9 


3.2 


2.1 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


Mild 


1.6 


0.8 


1.6 


0',% 


1.2 


2.7 


1.3 


2.0 


1.7 


1.7 


Mildest 


0.8 


0.4 


1.1 


0.3 


0.7 


1.5 


1.0 


1.6 


1.3 


1.4 



^ Data not available, ' 
The value 2.4 was simulated. Informant Four lacked samples of the 
sharpest rise, which made the straight computation of thHJerLe i^Sossible 
However, it was consistently .noted that the ratio among the four tySesof 
rise was either 1:2:3:4 or 1:1.5:2:3, and that the terminal Sse f?? In?Jrmant 
Four s ^Yonsen-en" follc-.ed the fir type. Conseqvlfently, the "^ue 1.2 wIT 
obtained for his sharpest rise which was in tiirn 2dded togethe^ w??h the 
Sf gJoupf' informants i,, order to obtain the averfge vilue 2.4 fpr 
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«. . ' . TABLE 3 

AVERAGE .DURATION OF THE PRE-RISE ' DELAY 
-(in cs) FOR -THE FOUR INFORMANTS 



Timing of Pitch Rise 



ing 



•Average Duration of ^Pre-Rise Dolay 



"Yonaen-en." 



0^ 



"Nijuu-doru." 



Normar Rise 
Delayed Rise 



0 
10 



0 

, - 12 



TABLE 4 



RISING INTONATIONS AND THEIR SYMBOLIZATION 



Tsnpe of Qi^estion * 



Symbolization 



PYonsen-eif. " 



"Nijuu-Jdoru," 



Content- 
oriented 



'Confirmatoiy 
Information-seeking' 
Doubting 
Musing 



"Yonsen-en," 
^ / 

"Yonsen-en," 
_^ / 

"Yonsen-en," 
/ ■ 

"Y6nsen-en," 



"Nijuu-doru," 



"Nijuu-dorue" 
"Nljuu-doru." 
"Nijuu-doru." 



Statement-\ 
oriented 



Confirmatory 

Inf ormat ion-s ee king 

Doubting 

Musing 



"Yonsen-enn," 

J 

"Yonsen-enn. 
^ / 



"Yonsen-enn." 

— / 

"Yonsen-enn." 



"Nijuu-doruu." 
"Ni juu-doruu. " 
"Ni juu-doruu." 
"Nijuu-doiniu." 



Keys to notations: 



^ ...i ..confirmatory 

/ information-seeking 

/ doubting 

// musing 

ndnnal terminal syllable.... content-oriented 
doubled terminal syllable •..statement-oriented 
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